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THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Theology, Bible 
Communism. 
WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Number of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 

Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


Perfectionism. Sociology, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘‘ Free Lovers,’’ in the popuiar 
sense of the term. They call their social system BisLt—e CommMuNISM 
or Complex Marriacg, and hold to freedom of love only within 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continence. In respect to pet V, P y, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. ‘Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and sep d from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the Community. 

ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some of 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), ing only such bers as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Cc i Itiply, it is obvi that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. 
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“TAKE HEED HOW YE HEAR.” 


Home-Talk by J. H. N. 

AITH cometh by hearing, and hearing 
by the word of God.” Faith is the 
effect of hearing the voice of God—that spir- 
itual voice which speaketh from Heaven, to 
which the Bible is a minister. The different 
degrees of faith are the result of the greater 
or less distinctness with which that voice is 
heard. It may be illustrated thus: A person 
speaking to a large assemblage will be heard 
distinctly by the circle which immediately 
surrounds him ; less so by those at a little 
distance ; and as the sound recedes from the 
center it becomes merely a confused murmur, 
conveying only here and there a word to the 
outermost circle, making an impression on the 
sense but not reaching the understanding. The 
inner circle hear and understand the word ; 
but the outer, while they are aware that itis 
the voice of God speaking, receive only enough 
of the message to excite their own imaginations, 
which immediately set to work to complete the 
outlines and connect together the broken frag- 
ments in a theory to suit themselves. This is 
the history of most of the faith of the present 
day. Since the destruction of Jerusalem at 
the Second Coming, the voice of God has been 
sounding, but the world has so far receded 
from the spiritual center that it hears only a 
faint murmur ; and its theories are the distorted 
fruit of human wisdom, though ascribed to God. 
It is a faith having a true dass, inasmuch as it 
comes by hearing the voice of God, as the 
soldiers who accompanied Paul to Damascus 
heard a voice but knew not the words spoken ; 
but it is not by any means necessarily saving 
faith, for it does not reach the understanding 
and is therefore not a true guide. If we 
examine the religious fanaticisms which have 
appeared in the world from time to time, we 
shall find that they have originated from some 
spiritual truth which the voice of God has 
uttered, but which, not being heard distinctly, 
or only some part of it, has been perverted ; 
and thus the truth of God has been changed 
into a lie, and monstrous delusions have been 
the result. 

The faith of the Adventists is an apt illustra- 
tion. We have sufficient evidence that their 
belief is not the mere offspring of their own 
intellects or imaginations ; but that it has a 
spiritual basis, lying deep in their very souls. 
If it were not so, the repeated disappointments 
which they have met, as to the time of Christ’s 
coming, would have driven them to abandon 
their theory, and merely intellectual errors 
would have vanished before demonstration. 
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Whereas, from each defeat they have risen with.) 


perfect elasticity of heart and hope, and again 


_ and again have set forward the day of his com- 


ing. This proves that their faith has a spiritual 
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basis. They hear the same voice. which we 
have heard, that God is coming into the world 
and the day of judgment is at hand; but to 
them the voice is not near enough to save them 
from the delusions of their own imaginations. 

This subject may be further illustrated by 
what takes place when a stone is thrown into 
the water. A small circle is immediately 
formed, and then another larger, and so on, 
making many circles or vibrations in the water, 
each growing fainter as it recedes from the 
center. The spot where the stone is thrown 
in represents the center where God introduces 
a new truth into the world ; and on those who 
are nearest to him the impression is vivid and 
effectual ; but it diminishes in proportion to 
the distance, and the faint, outermost vibrations 
may represent the spiritual state where religious 


- delusions and fanaticisms spring up, being the 


result of an imagination inflamed by a con- 
sciousness of spiritual power, without a listen- 
ing and enlightened understanding. 

Let us examine wherein the Adventists ac- 
cord with the word from heaven, and wherein 
they are discordant with it. In the first place, 
they are to a great extent in the same state of 
mind as the Primitive Church were before the 
Second Coming. ‘The saints of that age were 
earnestly looking for Christ within their life- 
time, and’ the impression made in their spir- 
its remains uneffaced. ‘They sound the same 
note now as then; and the Adventists have 
unquestionably caught that tone from the music 
which the Primitive Church are pouring into 
the world. Again that church are sounding the 
note that God is now coming into the world ; 
with this the Adventists accord. And again the 
Adventists are aware of the monstrous inconsis- 
tency of the churches in regard to the Second 
Coming ; they apply the numerous and power- 
ful passages of the New Testament on this 
subject to themselves, and work under their 
animating influence, and are thus nearer the 
truth, and more in sympathy with the Primitive 
Church. 

Now for the discord. In the first place, in 
the Primitive Church the doctrine of holiness 
of heart, as a preparation for that great day, 
was the main subject of interest. But with the 
Adventists it is a secondary matter. Again, 
the Adventists secretly in their hearts are con- 
tradicting the testimony of the Primitive 
Church as to the time of the fulfillment of the 
predictions about the Second Coming. They 
take the apostles’ own words from their mouths 
and apply them to themselves ; thus showing 
that they have not heard distinctly the words 
which God has spoken. They hear that God 


is coming again into this world ; but they do 
not wait to hear further, but go to work to 
prove how and where and when he is to come. 
Their first impression is true; God is coming 
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—but they have added the rest from their own 
imaginations, 

Many are in the same state that the Jews were 
before Christ’s coming at the destruction of 
Jerusalem. The belief that the Messiah was 
coming w1s not confined to the Church ; it per- 
vaded the whole Jewish people. The voice 
was sounding through all that age, and even 
when the Romans shut them into their devoted 
city, it rung louder and louder in their ears. 
But because they built upon it a false theory 
of their own, their hopes were blasted and they 
were, in effect, left to “ believe a lie.” It is said 
of those who receive not the love of the truth, 
that God will send them strong delusion that 
they should believe a lie, that they might be 
damned. ‘This we see would be the natural 
result of getting some spiritual truth for a basis 
of faith, and building upon that theories of 
human wisdom. 


But God makes use of all this false and fa- 
natical faith to create an atmosphere in which 
the true faith can live. It prepares the way for 
God’s voice to enter, and creates an appetite 
for it in those who will listen and receive it 
into good and honest hearts. The same truth 
may be to some the means of salvation, and to 
others of great delusion. 

We are safe only in patiently waiting for the 
whole message of God ; not adding thereto by 
our own imagination, nor, when we have heard 
what we like, running away and leaving the 
rest. The Fourierists have been in this pre- 
dicament. The voice of God proclaims that 
the blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth from all 
sin; that men plunged in that blood, will be 
cleansed from all sin; and that, as the result 
of this spiritual renovation, intellectual, moral 
and physical beauty will at length be developed 
in unlimited perfection, and all the riches and 
glory of nature will bless and beautify the har- 
monious family of man. The first part of this 
message made no impression upon them; but,* 
as persons of taste and refinement, and believ- 
ers in the reformation of society, they seized 
upon the last, and attempted to realize it, with- 
out laying the foundation of union with Christ. 

Thus we find that there are two ways to get a 
false faith. One is, to hear the voice of God 
only as a faint murmur, leaving the imagina- 
tion to supply the sense ; and another is, to 
attend only to that part which interests us, 
despising the rest. We should quietly wait 
and hear the whole message of God, and then 
act upon the whole. Though people are apt 
to think that God speaks so low that we can 
not hear him, yet there is no more difficulty in 
hearing his voice distinctly, than in hearing 
that of a fellow-man.—Sfiritual Magazine. 


CHILDREN. 





CONVERSATION WITH A VISITOR. 
Visitor.—Now, S., I want you to let me take 
the liberty of an old friend to ask you some 
questions. 
S.—I should be pleased to answer them to 
the best of my ability. 


Visitor—I understood before I came here, 
that children are separated from their parents 
in the Community, and are not allowed to call 
them father and mother. Is that so? 





S.—Certainly not. That would imply a dis- 
respect for the parental relation quite contrary 
to our views. 

Visitor —Then your boys are allowed to call 
you mother, and are taught to love and respect 
you. 

S.—Yes, and I do not look forward to a 
time when they will form new ties that will 
take them away from me, and leave me desolate 
and forsaken when I most need them. 

Visitor—Vhe Community have some special 
regulations in regard to the procreation of 
children, I believe. In what respect do they 
differ from those of society around-you ? 

S.—In society, marriage between men and 
women is too often the result of passional at- 
traction, without any regard to adaptation in 
view of the effect on coming generations. In 
Communism passional attraction has less to do 
with the question of propagation, than has the 
adaptation of persons, spiritually and physi- 
cally to the end in view. 

Visitor.—I can readily see that children born 
under such circumstances must have advan- 
tages over the children of society. You cer- 
tainly must have better facilities for education 
also. Society demands so much of my time 
that I cannot- educate my children at home, 
and when they are old enough I must send 
them from me ; and this must be done at a time 
when they are most susceptible to the influ- 
ences of those around them. Their compan- 
ions are not likely to elevate them either in 
spirit or morals, and what fellowship they 
have with those older than themselves is gen- 
erally too far removed to be of any practical 
benefit. The clubbing together of so many 
of the same age is demoralizing, and it is too 
apt to be the case, that the worst instead of 
the best make the greater impression. Many 
bad habits, many false and corrupt ideas of 
life, are acquired in these youthful days that 
years of suffering fail to eradicate. 

S.—The education of the young is here in- 
trusted to those best adapted to fill the office 
of teachers ; and while great attention is paid 
to mental improvement every thing is held 
subordinate to the higher object of spiritual 
improvement. 

Visitor —Then when youthful passions first 
begin to develop, and wise counsel and judi- 
cious restraint are necessary, what can you 
do with your young people? 

S.—This time of life is perhavs that in 
which the character- is most easily molded, 
when the heart can be educated to choose the 
good and the true. In Communism the ad- 
vantages which young people have for associ- 
ation with their superiors softens their hearts, 
makes them modest and receptive to good influ- 
ences, and at the same time educates in them 
a sense of responsibility for their good con- 
duct. Love for their parents, instead of being 
dissipated by evil associations, is on the con- 
trary strengthened by fellowship in heart and 
purpose. 

Visitor.—But there must be in a large family 
like this great varieties of disposition. Do 
you not sometimes meet with some children 
whose natural characters seem so crooked as to 
make them unmanageable? Some children 
seem to be perverse by nature. You will per- 





haps remember G., one of our class-mates. 
What an amount of labor was bestowed upon 
her by our teachers ; perverse she would be, 
and she left school not much the better for all 
her training. 
S.—I remember G. very well. Our teachers 
gave her up as unmanageable, and her school- 
mates left her to herself, but there came a 
time when she regretted her wasted time 
and uncultivated mind; “but nobody be- 
lieved I could improve,” she said, “and I gave 
up trying.” The last I knew of her she was a 
faithful wife and mother. But such judgments 
in regard to character decide the fate of many 
young people. It blasts the prospects and 
chills the heart of many a one who needs the 
faith of others to help him. Communism culti- 
vates a spirit of faith in improvement of char- 
acter, and encourages it by example and pre- 
cept. There is no character however crooked, 
that criticism, and encouragement, and grace 
cannot make straight. Ss. L. N. 


BUTTERNUTS. 





os OME, Julia, such a fine day should not 


be spent entirely within doors ; let us 
go out for a walk.” 

“T should like very much to go, Sarah, but 
it is quite necessary that these labels should 
be ‘set up’ this afternoon, as the parties o:der- 
ing them are in a hurry.” 

“Let me help you finish the work, and so 
gain time for a walk. Here come Carrie and 
Edith; they will be glad to joinus. Girls, 
I am trying to coax Julia into the open air for 
awhile, and she will go when these labels are 
ready for the press. Can’t we help her finish 
them, and all go together afterward ?” 

C.—Oh, yes! It will be nice to have Julia 
along, and we will soon dispose of these la- 
bels. 

3.—Well, thanks to your kindness, the work 
has melted away like magic. It would have 
taken me alone a much longer time, but “ many 
hands make light work,” we know; and now 
that it is over, where are we going? 

£.—There is a delightfully cozy little nook 
down by the river, where there are some butter- 
nuts. 

C.—Capital! Iam especially fond of but- 
ternuts, and there is something quite bewitch- 
ing in staining one’s fingers with them. ‘Then, 
too, it is always pleasant to sit near enough to 
watch and listen to the water. 

F—Edith, this must be the place you meant, 
and since Carrie is so fond of staining her 
fingers, I move we gather the nuts and let her 
crack them for us. 

£.—I second the motion; the more ener- 
getically for perceiving there are but few of 
them here. But they are of the right kind, 
I always think nuts of this shape part with 
their kernels easier than others. Why, Carrie, 
that isn’t the way to crack them ; that is sim- 
ply crushing them. Don’t put them on the side, 
but stand them on the pointed end, steady 
them with your left hand, and strike the stem 
end of the nuts. There, don’t you see in that 
way the meat comes out nearly whole ? 

F.—Carrie is “especially fond of butter- 
nuts,” she says, but as she is occupied in 
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cracking them, she is dependent on our charity. 
Will you have some from the point of my bod- 
kin ? 

C.—Thank you ; they are very nice. 

S.—Did it ever occur-to any of you that we 
are like butternuts? I often find myself 
thinking so when I see them. 

C.—I never thought of it before, but I shall 
soon resemble one in color at least. Look at 
my hands. 

F—What is it you mean, Sarah? How are 
we like them? 

S.—It comes to me something in this way: 
The valuable part of the nut—the meat—lies 
at the center. Around this is a thick, hard 
shell; this again is covered and protected by 
the thinner shuck. With us: we have souls 
pervading and filling our bodies as the meat 
of the nut fills the shell. Our bodies corre- 
spond to the shell, and are protected by clothes, 
which are to them what the shuck is to the nut. 
Do you see? 


F—Yes, but are we not just as much like 
hickory-, beech-, hazel-, or chestnuts, as like 
butternuts ? 

S.—Not to my mind. These other nuts you 
have mentioned all have smooth shells, and 
the beech- and chestnuts both have very prick- 
ly envelopes, while the butternut has a smooth 
shuck and a very rough, sharp shell. They 
seem more like persons to me for this very 
reason. These inequalities in the shell remind 
me of the angles and points in our natural 
character that are apt to be offensive to those 
about us.” 

C.—As I crack them I occasionally find a 
blighted one. With such a one, how do you 
make the comparison ? 

S.—It is still more forcible to me. In some 
way the required supplies have been cut off 
from this nut—the necessary juices to perfect 
the meat have ceased to flow—the circulation 
has stopped ; and while the nut appears the 
same as others, the essential part of it is dwarfed 
and withered. This reminds me that there is 
a liability that my soul may get stunted in a 
similar manner. If in any way I allow the 
circulation to be stopped it will cease to grow. 


F—I catch your idea, and think I compre- 
hend your meaning. 

C.—Well, the sun is going down, and it be- 
gins to be rather cool; hadn’t we better go 
home? If we are so much like butternuts 
we must see to it we don’t get cracked. 

£.—That is just like you, Carrie. Oh, what 
are those gorgeous, bright-red berries ? 

¥—On that bush? That is the black alder. 
It is very beautiful. I have admired it always, 
and often wondered why people do not culti- 
vate it asalawn shrub. It certainly is orna- 
mental at this season. But do see how royally 
the sun purples the mountains away to the 
east, as it sinks behind the hill ! 

S.—Here we are at home, and, thanks to 
Communism, we have had our work and walk 
too, in the same time it would have taken 
Julia to do the work alone, and bring her back 
with redder cheeks and brighter eyes. t 


OLD MANSION-HOUSE MEMORIES. 
XXII. 


Y “ Memories” would be incomplete without 
further reference to the beloved brothers 

and sisters who were called from our ranks by 
death. Though the death-rate of the Community 
has ever been comparatively low, nearly forty 
names are on the Family Register of those mem- 
bers who deceased previous to the time of our enter- 
ing the New House, in 1862. Of these, eight were 
elderly people, two or three were merely sojourning 
with us, eight or ten were middle-aged, and with 
the exception of ten infants, the remainder were of 





various ages under thirty ; but as some notice of the 
death of nearly all has appeared in our paper, I 
need not mention them in this connection by 
name; nor need I dwell upon the different causes 
of their death, for these were classified in a report 
prepared by T. R. Noyes and published in No. 34 
of the last volume of the CircuLaAr. I will, 
therefore, simply endeavor to give an idea of *ise 
way in which death has come to be regarded by 
the Community. This is perhaps of more impor- 
tance, as the false notion prevails in some quarters 
that we treat death as a light matter ; that no im- 
pression is made on the family by the death of one 
of its members; and that all natural feelings are 
ignored on such occasions. Nothing can be far- 
ther from the reality. True, we have abandoned 
many of the forms of solemnity usually observed, 
and endeavor to regard death as is becoming to 
Christians professing faith. But think you in such 
a family as ours, where the members are so closely 
united, it would be possible for one of the number 
to be taken away, without deeply affecting the 
whole body? Indeed, no. Death always makes 
us realize how truly we are one large family, whose 
members are all united to one another by ties quite 
as strong as those which in smaller families unite 
father and mother, brothers and sisters. Yes, the 
memories of all who have left us are still held in 
tenderest regard, and their names ever recalied 
with sincerest affection. If we preserve our 
cheerfulness on the death of a brother or a sister, 
it is because we do not think of our friends as 
lost to us, but still reckon them one with us in 
faith and purpose—only separated by a thin parti- 
tion that may soon be removed. Then, again, our 
organization is not destroyed by the death of a mem- 
ber, as is frequently the case in an isolated family. 
The blow however severe is shared by all, and on 
this account, most fortunately, never crushes to 
earth the near relatives of the deceased, as so of- 
ten happens in common society, where all life’s 
hopes are linked with the departed one. But most 
important of all are the victories we have won in 
overcoming the fear of death; and here I am re- 
minded of a discourse by Mr. J. H. Noyes, deliv- 
ered some twenty years ago at the funeral of a 
dear member, which has many times enabled us to 
dry our tears, and look death cheerfully in the face. 
I append it as the best conclusion I can make to 
my present article : 





CHRIST LORD OF THE DEAD AND LIVING. 

**For none of us liveth to himself, and no man dieth to himself. 
For whether we live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die 
we die unto the Lord; whether we live therefore, or die, we are the 
Lord’s. For to this end Christ both died, and rose, and revived, 
that he might be Lord both.of the dead and living.’”? Rom. 14: 7—9 

In seeking consolation and rest for our hearts in 
view of death’s doings, the great thing that we 
need to realize is, that the same Lord, the same 
Jesus that we trust in here, and that cares for us 
here, is also Lord of the dead. This is the idea 
contained in the passage I have read: he “is 
Lord both of the dead and living.” 

The world of the dead is a region that is un- 
known ; it is to us a mystery—a place of darkness, 
in one sense. But if we have confidence that the 
same Lord that we know here, and believe in here, 
and in whom we find salvation, life, and eternal 
rest, is Lord of the dead, then we feel at rest and 
safe. 


What proof have we then of the fact that Christ 
is “Lord of the dead and living ?” In looking 
back through the history of Christ, we see that 
when he was on earth, he first proved himself 
stronger than death, and Lord of glory, by suc- 
cessfully resisting death in all its forms—curing 
all manner of diseases, and raising the deads 
And then, as though it were not enough to reszs¢ 
death, Christ claimed the power to conguer it, 
after submitting to it and letting it do its worst, 








by still rising victorious and immortal over the 
principality of death. His crucifiers mocked him, 
saying, “ He saved others, himself he cannot save.” 
But he might have asked, Which is the greater 
miracle—to be kept from the fiery furnace, or to 
go into it as Shadrach, Meshach and Abednego 
did, and come out unscathed? It was far the 
greater miracle to enter thus into the very portals 
of death, bow to it, and come out alive, as the 
three Hebrew children came out of the fiery fur- 
nace. By that act he conquered him that had 
the power of death. He said, “I have power to 
lay down my life, and I have power to take it 
again.” He laid down his life, and took it again: 
and thus proved himself ‘stronger than the strong 
man armed.” It was then that he assumed his 
throne, and declared that all power in heaven and 
on earth was given unto him. -And we have a 
very interesting fact in the New Testament, show- 
ing the extent of his power over death. In the 
last interview he had with his disciples before the 
ascension, the question of their destinies came 
up; and he predicted to Peter, that he should be 
crucified. Then Peter, seeing the disciple whom 
Jesus loved, says to Christ, “What shall this 
man do? Jesus saith unto him, If I will that he 
tarry till I come, what is“ that to thee? Follow 
thou me.” The point to be noticed is, that Christ 
here claims power over life and death, and decides 
the destinies of men, according to his own will. 
To one he says, “ Thou shalt be crucified ;” and 
of another, “If I w¢// that he tarry, what is that 
to thee?” It was as he wi//ed. He destined 
Peter to crucifixion. Why? Because Peter had 
denied him ; and it was necessary that he should 
be crucified, in order to take back that denial, and 
fulfill his original vow to follow him to death. 
He therefore says to him, “ Follow thou me ;” and 
he did so. In that act of deciding that one should 
die, and another should not, he proved that he 
was master of death; and from that time, death 
instead of being an enemy, or power resisting him 
and his kingdom, became his servant, as in the 
case of Peter. He could say to death, This man 
you shall take ; that man you shall not. 

If we look into the history of the Primitive 
Church, we shall see plenty of evidence that “he 
is the Lord of the dead and living.” For in- 
stance, Stephen was stoned; and “looking up 
steadfastly into heaven, he saw the glory of God, 
and Jesus standing on the right hand of God.” He 
saw his master in death. Again, Paul was stoned, 
and stoned, so far as we know, as thoroughly as Ste- 
phen; was left for dead; and yet when his ene- 
mies had left him, he rose up alive, and departed. 
Here again, Christ is Lord of the dead and 
living. He gave power to the stones to kill Ste- 
phen, and denied that power to the same stones to 
destroy Paul. 

So then, we know that Jesus Christ is the mas- 
ter of death; “that he through death destroyed 
him that had the power of death.” He has taken 
the place of death; and what before might have 
been regarded as the omnipotent power of death 
has now passed into the hands of Jesus Christ, and 
it is for him to dispense it as he pleases. And 
not only so, but his power extends further; and 
his word has gone forth, “ 7 am the resurrection 
and the life: he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead yet shall he live; and whosoever liv- 
eth and believeth in me shall never die.’ John 
11: 25. Again he said, “ Zhe hour ts coming, and 
NOW Is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the 
Son of God: and they that hear SHALL LIVE.” 
John 5: 25. This is a mystery; but there is 
precious meaning in it which involves the perfect 
victory of Christ over death. 

Let us then accept Christ zow, as “the Lord of 
the dead and living,” and believe in him as the 
resurrection power, both on this and the other 
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side of the veil. This world and Hades are but 
two mansions in the same house, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ is the master of the house. 


The practical inferences to be drawn from what 
I have said are, first, that z¢ zs our duty not to 
mourn for our friends: and, secondly, that we 
ought not to be afraid to die. 


ONEIDA CIRCULAR. 


Wo. A. Hinps, Epiror. 


MONDAY, NOV. 6, 1871. 


The article in our 43d No., “ Mormonism and 
Oneida Communism not Twin Relics,” is attract- 
ing considerable attention. Strangely enough, 
some editors who claim to have read it talk as 
though we were “quaking and shaking in our 
shoes,” for fear of impending destruction. Pray 
read the article again, friends; perhaps it will 
strike you differently. We think you will find that 
fear is not its key-note. 


Occasionally the CIRCULAR is criticised because 
it does not have more to say about other Commu- 
nities, and a few captious persons have thought 
it was our policy to ignore all Communities not 
founded on a religious basis. This is far from 
being the case. If any one who is curious on 
the subject will take the trouble to examine the 
past volumes of the CrrcuLar. he will find that 
they contain notices of nearly every Community 
and Association that has ever flourished in this 
country. Besides, we have published a “ History 
of American Socialisms,” a book of 678 pp., 
crammed full of statistics concerning socialistic 
experiments, dead and alive. It even mentions 
such tentative affairs as those of Alcander Longley, 
(who, by the way, we see is still as hopeful as ever 
of Communistic success without the aid of religion.) 
We have never refused to publish interesting 
statements concerning other Communities. On 
the contrary, we have from time to time taken 
special pains to obtain them for publication. 
What we have refused to do, is to commend to 
public attention Community schemes that seemed 
to us much more likely to fail than to succeed. It 
is not likely that we shall change our policy in this 
respect. 


A PRECEDENT. 

HE Wallingford Town Meeting, noticed in the 

Community Journal of last week, and also brief- 
ly in that of the present number, was of special inter- 
est to the Wallingford Community, and the result of 
great significance, as indicating the spirit of tolera- 
tion prevailing in the best portion of New England. 
The main question at issue was a purely business 
one, relating to the opening of a new public road 
and the giving up of an old one, and was so regard- 
ed by the great body of voters present; but as it 
involved, more or less directly, the question of the 
expansion and prosperity of the Wallingford Com- 
munity, perhaps a baker’s dozen of well-meaning 
persons thought it their duty to oppose the project 
on that ground, and actually found a Methodist 
minister, residing in one of the smaller villages of 
the town, willing to act as their spokesman on the 
occasion ; but no other speaker sustained him, and 
his remarks met with the greatest disfavor, and he 
was finally ruled “ out of order ”’—not, we are glad 
to hear, until there had been opportunity for both 
sides of the question of toleration to be pretty fully 
presented, though our. Wallingford brethren re- 
frained from taking any active part in the discus- 
sion. We learn from the Mew Haven Palladium, 
that an unusual interest was awakened ; that busi- 





ness was generally suspended, that all might have 
an opportunity to attend the meeting; that the 
large hall was consequently crowded to its utmost 
capacity with men of all classes ; and that after a 
discussion of considerable length (of which the 
most lively and perhaps most interesting part relat- 
ed to the principles and character of the Walling- 
ford Community ), “a motion was made and carried 
almost unanimously, that the meeting adhere to the 
vote of the last meeting.” “And thus,” the writer 
adds, “ the town has again pledged its codperation 
with the Community in their projected enterprise, 
and it is hoped the matter is now forever settled.” 

This result, so favorable to the Wallingford 
Community, was not unexpected on our part. The 
townsfolk had lived in daily contact with our peo- 
ple for twenty years, and knew them to be upright 
in all their dealings and thoroughly conscientious 
in regard to their religious and social principles. 
Three town-meetings have been called mainly for 
the purpose of discussing the project involving the 
interests of the Community in connection with 
those of the town, and yet no word of accusation 
has been uttered against the personal character of a 
single member of the Community ; even the Metho- 
dist minister, who opposed tne project because he 
thought it not right to encourage the Community 
on account of their peculiar principles, testified in 
favor of the honesty and orderly conduct of our 
people. 

We accept the decision of the citizens of Wal- 
lingford as a precedent, and commend it to the con- 
sideration of those who, having had no personal 
acquaintance with the Community, and having 
never taken the trouble to thoroughly understand 
our principles, are yet ready to credit every foolish 
story and wild rumor, and cry out against us. 
Such folks will all some day find out that they have 
been barking up the wrong tree, and discover, as 
people living near our several Communities have 
already discovered, that Christian Communisn 
bears everywhere the fruits of enterprise, good 
order, honesty, and firm adherence to principle. 


COMMUNITY FOURNAL. 


ONEIDA. 


—Our corn-crop has yielded fifteen hundred 
bushels of corn in the ear. 

—The farmers are laying one hundred and 
twenty rods of pipe on the Hitchcock place, to 
supply the barn there with water. Part of the cat- 
tle and sheep are to be kept there this winter. 


—The machinists are manufacturing chucks of 
such superior workmanship that they find a ready 
market. 


—The coal superintendent has much difficulty 
in getting coal as fast as he wishes, though: the 
managers of the Delaware and Hudson Canal Co. 
hold out promises to hith of supplying all his de- 
mands at some future date. 

—We noticed the other day, on our engineer’s 
table, a specimen of boiler-plate serving the purpose 
of a paper-weight. It is semi-steel, 7-16 of an 
inch thick, and is folded something as one would a 
letter. This operation, we understand, was _per- 
formed on the cold metal; and after the doubling 
it was put under a ‘steam-hammer, and hammered 
down close, and yet shows not the least fracture 
nor indication of a strain. This plate is manufac- 
tured by Hussey, Wells & Co., Pittsburgh. 


Tuesday, Oct. 31.—A lovely day, 


‘*The last sweet day of sweet October’s month. 
* . * . * * 





Now welcome darker skies and gusty days, 
Keen cutting winds, and storms of rain and sleet, 
Welcome November! month of wind and storm.” 


Wednesday, November 1.—Truly, we have the 
wild wind and the tempestuous sky; hither and | 


thither over the lawn flee the panic-stricken leaves. 


“*Nosun—no moon— 
No morn—no noon— 
‘Nodawn—no dusk—no proper time of day— 
* - @ * * 
No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 
No fruit, no flowers, no leaves, no birds, 
NoveEMBER.”’ 


—The staff of house cleaners are busily at work. 
To-day the Library is undergoing rigorous inspec- 
tion ; a few days since it was the Reception-room ; 
for to-morrow we have no prophecy. ’Tis thus 
they tidy us up for the winter. G. D. A., witha 
corps of young men, takes the responsibility of 
window-washing off the hands of the women this 
fall. (Would Susan B. Anthony call this “‘ woman’s 
rights,” or “men’s rights,” we wonder?) After 
the _ window-cleaners come the regular house- 
cleaners, and the days 


** Of scouring floors and scrubbing paint, and mopping 
far and near.” 


But these days are not melancholy ones. If the 
Library is turned topsy-turvy, we hie to the sit- 
ting-rooms; if there confusion thrice confounded 
reigns, we betake ourselves to the Hall, and so on— 
there is ever a place of refuge. 

—Our youngest seven at the children’s house, 
ranging in age from one to two years, are dis- 
tributed in the different sitting-rooms about the house 
for an hour every evening. This is for the sake of 
the change it gives them from the romp and noise 
of the nursery. Those whose rooms are enlivened 
by their baby voices consider themselves the lucky 
ones. 


—Last August (No. 32 of the CrRcULAR) we 
mentioned a home-made contrivance by which our 
Mr. Hall, disabled for several years by a hurt on 
his leg, was enabled to exercise himself on his 
feet daily. We are now happy to announce that, 
so much has he improved, the stationary crutches 
then used have been replaced by movable ones, 
and he is able every day, and several times a day, 
to take short journeys into the neighboring halls 
and rooms. His motions are necessarily slow and 
labored, but the wonder is that he is able to go at 
all. He has “hoped against hope,” as it were, 
ever since his hurt, and now is rewarded according 
to his faith. 

—Our old butternut tree—passive witness of 
the birth, growth, and various vicissitudes of our 
communal existence—has a boarder in the shape 
of a small gooseberry bush. _ In the forkof the 
tree, just where the trunk divides into many 
branches, grows the gooseberry, thrifty and prickly. 
That gooseberry is no “fool,” any way. We won- 
der how the tiny seed found its way to this little 
hanging garden. It has the plot all to itself, and 
lives on the silt and sediment left by the number- 
less washings nature has given the old tree. 

—A pretty little wild duck was given one of our 
family by a neighbor, some days since. The story 
is, that the duck was caught at a cider-mill, having 
eaten so much cider pomace that he could not fly, 
so tipsy was he. One of our wits says this duck 
is not the first case of confinement from such a 
cause, and suggests the propriety of starting a 
temperance society among the ducks. 


—The plank-walk between here and Willow- 
Place has been undergoing repairs the past week, 
at the hands of the carpenters. We shall con- 
sider ourselves as having mended our ways now. 


—In the spring of 1868 our horticulturists set 
out a plantation of blackberries. Experience has 
shown that our winters are so severe as to either 
kill the canes of the bushes, or ‘so severely injure 
them as to prevent the yield of a profitable crop. 
For some winters back, a few vines have been 
buried by way of experiment. The result of this 


' experiment—causing the vines so protected to 


yield a plentiful crop—was so ‘encouraging, that 
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the horticulturists decided “to lay down” a larger 
number of vines than ever this fall. , Accordingly 
they have just finished the covering of about 1-8 of 
an acre of Kittatinny plants. 


—Though pleasant the summer, yet we welcome 
‘the winter with joy unfeigned. During the months 
of flower and fruit we are much engaged cultivating 
and harvesting our crops, waiting on visitors, etc., 
—employments whose tendency is to scatter the 
attention of the family. But at length the sea- 
son wanes ; the juicy fruit, the golden grain, the 
coarser but most needful roots and tubers, are all 
garnered for the months of barrenness. Then, 
we gather ourselves together, and till the soil of 
heart and mind. Then beats high the pulse of 
social unity. Sweetest emulation to promote the 
happiness and improvement of the family animates 
all. Are the frosts chilling ? we have weekly en- 
tertainments, we enjoy so much. Do the winds 
whistle loudly, and is the sky overcast? we have 
lectures, rich funds of instruction. Are the trees 
naked, and will the lawns and hills be soon but 
snowy wastes? we area big, but cozy family, and 
all winter long we shall be together ; we shall read 
together and sing together, study together and play 
together. Welcome winter! we say. 


Bulletin from Babydom.—Not long after our 
last report, in which we said that none of our four- 
teen babies had ever had the cholera infantum or 
summer complaint, something of the kind appeared 
amongst them. The first case was ascribed to the 
eating of an early pear. Whether the rest cook it 
by infection, or whether the cause was epidemic, 
we do not know ; but after this seven or eight more 
of those that are weaned had a turn of diarrhea, 
with aggravated symptoms indicating dysentery, 
and lasting from two to three weeks. The first 
case kept us anxious for a few days, but its ready 
yielding to judicious care made us less concerned 
for the rest. Some of them were sick enough to 
be held; and such found a favorite lap, an arm that 
they loved the best. ‘“ Pip”. (as everybody calls 
Pierrepont) stuck to the floor through the day, for 
all he grew pale and puny, only making complaint 
when night found him tired and nervous. All were 
saved, and have come up from their depression 
with a new tone of health and vivacity. The 
scales make astonishing jumps in their favor nowa- 
days. The only dosing they had was a few spoon- 
fuls occasionally of black-currant wine diluted— 
which they took greedily, asking for more. They 
had nice times with the strawberries and rasp- 
berries before they were sick, but they did not find 
out this season that pears and grapes are luscious 
things. Blackberries were all the fruit that we al- 
lowedthem. Their potato was reduced. O potato! 
our babies are all Hibernians as to potato. We diet- 
ed them on milk-toast, rice, &c., with all the porridge 
of pearl-barley and arrow-root they wanted. We 
took them frequent rides, and sometimes dispersed 
those in the children’s rooms to different parts of 
the house, where they would have good attention. 
Pierrepont and Felix have lately been added to 
the East Room, making now, seven there and 
seven with their mothers. 


Wednesday, Nov. 2.—A lecture at 7 o’clock 
this evening, on the “ Precursors of the Reforma- 
tion,” by Mr. Hinds. We outline it briefly. The 
conception of the Reformation of the 16th century 
as a sudden rebellion against the Catholic church, 
and of Luther as its great hero, is an imperfect 
one. Deserved honor and praise accrue to Luther 
and his time. But the grand blow struck at the 
Catholic church in the 16th century, and the part 
Luther played in dealing that blow, bore a similar 
relation to the fight that for centuries had been 
carried on by reformers against perverted Christi- 
anity, that the crushing of the “great rebellion” 
by Lincoln and Grant did to the events which pre- 





ceded that rebellion, and to the men who for years 
had kept awake the sense of the nation to the 
wickedness of slavery. Again a comparison: 
Our forefathers proposed a model republic, free 
from oppression ; yet caste came in, and in the Con- 
stitution freedom and oppression were yoked to- 
gether—unwise mating that led to the final conflict. 
So Primitive Christianity was the embodiment of 
simple faith and pure love ; yet not many centuries 
after Christ, we find the then Christian church the 
embodiment, as it were, of spiritual pride and 
wickedness. Now as the good elements first 
plantedin this country, though compelled for a long 
time to struggle against apparently insurmountable 
obstacles, all along achieved victories which culmi- 
nated during the late rebellion in a grand triumph, 
so the pure Christ-life, though for centuries after 
the Second Coming too weak to make much open 
resistance to the false elements that had taken 
possession of the nominal church, still obtained 
victories, more and more significant as the centu- 
ries rolled by, now in Italy, now in Germany, anon 
in France, or England, and ever gained strength 
until ready for the grand dénouement that we style 
the Reformation. 


Here the lecturer touched upon the great events 
and men which he thought especially worthy to be 
considered as precursors ot the Reformation, such 
as—the influence of barbarism upon the church ; 
the name andclaims of Hildebrand; the effects 
of the Crusades upon the church and upon society ; 
Abélard, the great teacher of the 12th century; 
Arnold of Brescia—hero, Christian and martyr; 
John Wycliffe and the Lollards; John Huss and 
Jerome of Prague; Erasmus, Reuchlin and the 
Greek exiles; the age of invention and discov- 
ery, revealing new worlds to the minds and souls of 
men. 

FRAGMENTS OF CONVERSATION. 


“We should be fruitful in all good works. 
Christ said, ‘Herein is my Father glorified, that 
ye bear much fruit.’ We ought to have a lively 
sense of the idea that our characters can be im- 
proved, and get rid of the old notion that we must 
take them as they are, and expect on the whole 
they will grow worse. Certainly, none of us yet 
bear half as much fruit as we might. If we can 
adopt a more thorough system of culture we can 
get better crops out of ourselves. Every man may 
consider that God has given him a farm in his 
own character. We should all be thankful for the 
hope contained in the idea of the possibility of im- 
proving character. Many of us in the past have 
been troubled with unbelief on this subject. And 
even if we rid ourselves of this unbelief, we must 
not harbor the idea—which is the next thing to 
it—that this improvement is always a slow, grad- 
ual process. We may rationally expect something 
quick and revolutionary once in a while. The 
growth of nations and the progress of civilization 
generally are gradual processes ; yet the time al- 
ways comes when the changes are rapid and rev- 
olutionary—the introduction of steamboats, rail- 
roads, and telegraphing, follow one another in 
quick succession. We may expect something 
analogous to this in the progress of improvement 
in our characters.” 

Arrivals.—Geo. E. Cragin, M. Kinsley, O. D. 
Wright, Alfred Barron, H. W. Burnham. and 
E. F. Hutchins. Departures —H. G. Allen, L. 
Bolles, and S. B. Campbell. 


WALLINGFORD. 


Thursday, Nov. 2.—The result of the town-meet- 
ing last Saturday, as already reported by telegraph, 
was a large vote in favor of sustaining the vote of 
last July to put up a new bridge opposite our placeg 
and close the old road. We have since made ar- 
rangements for the purchase of 400 spruce piles in 
Bridgeport, in addition to two lots of about the 








same number of different kinds previously engaged 
nearer home. We have hired several quarrymen, 
and commenced working the quarry on the road 
south of our house, and are making arrangements 
with others to open another quarry of superior 
stone, either on Mt. Carmel, or east of the village. 
We have purchased another fine yoke of oxen, and 
are building some heavy stone-boats, on which to 
drag the heavy bowlders down from the side of Mt. 
Tom to the site of the dam. Mr. Hamilton and 
G. E. Cragin, in consultation with an engineer from 
Bridgeport, have been elaborating plans of the 
wheel-pit, water-ways, etc. Altogether, the pros- 
pect is favorable for an energetic prosecution of the 
work before us, of building a dam and creating a 
large water-power here. 

—Last Sunday afternoon, some of the folks 
planted a chestnut and a walnut south of the print- 
ing-office. The chestnut was named the “ Shaker 
Chestnut,” in commemoration of the fever-and-ague 
experience that some of our people have had during 
the past few months, in common with many of the 
towns-folk ; and the walnut, the “Town Meeting 
Walnut.” After supper we had a vocal and instru- 
mental concert. Mr. Inslee was called upon for a 
song. He rose, and said that when he wasa young 
man he belonged to a band‘of musicians who were 
a jolly set, and never played anything solemn if 
they could help it. If they were called on to play 
a dirge or funeral march, they used to end with a 
jig tune. He then illustrated by singing, “ Oft in 
the Stilly Night,” in the slowest and most senti- 
mental style, and at the close immediately struck 
into a jig as fantastic and rollicking as you could 
well conceive. It was well done, and the ridicu- 
lous effect “ brought down the house.” 

—We had a call on Tuesday from a member of 
one of the Shaker societies. He called wishing to 
make some inquiries about fruit-raising, and said, 
besides, that he “ had for some time had an inkling 
to come here and see us.’ Mr. W. and others 
had some conversation with him. He said the 
Shakers are beginning to think they have neglected 
the subject of education too much. He spoke of 
one of their number, Mr. 
minded man, more so than any of the rest of them, 
and, considering his advantages for education, a 
“well learned man.” Mr. W. inquired if they had 
any difficulty in keeping Mr. among them, and 
he said, “ O, nay, none at all.” He said though, 
it was very difficult to keep any young men there ; 
that any one on entering their meetings would be 
struck with the almost entire absence of one gen- 
eration—only gray-haired old men and a group of 
boys ; with, however, quite a large number of fine 
young women. He says the Shakers are going to 
abandon the seed business, and pay more attention 
to fruit. Although the seed business pays hand- 
some profits, there are many disagreeable things 
about it—people always scolding and finding fault 
with them, and accusing them of selling old seeds. 








A TRIP TO THE COAL REGIONS. 





SECOND LETTER. 





Scranton, Pa., Oct. 23, 1871. 

DEAR CIRCULAR:—To-day I visited the Dia- 
mond coal mine, a short distance from this city. 
Much the largest proportion of the workmen ém- 
ployed here are Welshmen; the remainder being 
mostly German and Irish. At this Diamond 
mine there are two shafts or pits, side by side, 
sufficiently large to receive two cars each, which, 
when full, contain one and a half tons of coal 
before it is broken and screened. The cars are 
hoisted up by steam power, and as soon as one 
reaches the top, two men shove it on ,to a rail- 
road, where mule power is ready to haul it to 
the coal-breakers, ten rods distant. As full cars 
come up, empty ones go down, and the rapidity 
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with which the work goes on is truly wonderful. 
Seven hundred car-loads are regarded as a fair day’s 
work ata single shaft. 

I inquired of a German laborer whether visitors 
were allowed to descend these shafts. “Certainly,” 
he replied ; “and if you will wait a few moments a 
young man will be here to accompany you.” As 
my business at Scranton related to coal, I thought 
I might as well go to the do¢tom of the subject to 
begin my investigations. I must confess to a 
slight tremor in view of descending into what 
looked to me like a dark abyss, but when my guide 
appeared I signified my readiness to take the 
journey. With oil lamp in hand, he at the right 
moment jumped upon a huge dumb-waiter, bidding 
me follow. I did so, when the signal was given to 
“let go.” Down, down, down, went our carriage, 
two hundred feet or more, when it suddenly halted, 
landing us ona sub terra-firma, that we might make 
the rest of our journey on foot. 

I took a long breath, when the guide bade me 
follow him close, saying, ‘Mind your head and 
feet ;’ and while thus exhorting me, he plunged 
down into a rough, dark chamber or hole, called the 
“Mule track.” “Do mules work in this lower 
world as well as men?” I inquired. ‘ Of course 
they do,” was his reply; “men and mules are 
members of the same family in this business, and 
the latter can manage themselves in the dark a 
great deal better than men.” We descended a 
hundred feet below where we landed ; then, pass- 
ing through the main chamber, in which a rail- 
road track was laid, we at last reached the 
place where the miners were at work. The sight, 
to me, bordered on the terrific. Think of two 
hundred men and boys scattered here and there, 
with pick, bar and shovel, working with a will at 
the solid walls of anthracite which surrounded 
them on every side, and each workman with an oil 
lamp fastened to his head-gear, blazing and smok- 
ing like so many torches, which, by the motion 
of their bodies were made to dance up and 
down in a manner so fantastical that one could 
easily have imagined their wearers to be anything 
but human ; their thin clothing so completely en- 
ameled with oil and coal dust that it shone with a 
lustre quite equal to the coal itself; add to this, 
the cars, the mules, and the boy drivers, the se- 
pulchral sounds, the total darkness away from the 
lamps ; and you have a picture to the life of the 
nation’s underground “wood-choppers” at their 
daily task. Not wishing to leave the busy workers 
without hearing a word from them, I said to a 
sturdy Welshman, “What wages do you get?” 
““Two dollars and sixty cents per day ;” was the 
brief reply. “None too much,” thought I, “if 
you work ten hours at the rate you swing that 
heavy pick.” 

On our return, we passed through a branch 
chamber that led to the “draft” furnace. Here 
was a fire of mammoth size in full blast, contain- 
ing, I should judge, about two tons of coal ; its 
chimney reaching to the top of the hill, some three 
hundred feet above. ‘ This fire,” said my-guide, 
“is our ‘safety lamp.’ Let it go out, and ina short 
time we should all be as dead as the coal around 
us. It gives circulation to the air that comes in 
through the ‘ drift’—a passage through which the 
workmen now enter the mine from the base of 
the coal slope, quite a distance from the shafts.” 
We now retraced our steps, and ina short time 
were breathing the pure air above. 

I next visited the coal-breakers, where I found 
powerful iron-rollers whirled by steam. These 
were filled with blunt teeth, coarse and fine, to suit 
the size of the coal required. Into the hoppers 
the coal is dumped as it comes from the mines. It 
then passes over screens attached to long “shoots.” 
Beside these, boys are seated, who pick out the 
slate and bogus coal as it moves slowly past them. 





From fifty to seventy-five boys are thus employed, 
receiving forty cents per day for their wages. The 
screened coal drops into cars below, ready to be 
transported to market. The coal-dust, which accu- 
mulates very fast, is carried away by mule teams, 
and piled up on the flats below. The mountains 
of coal-dust thus formed might be regarded as the 
poor folk’s chif-yard, as numerous little girls may 
be seen with a basket in one hand, and a coal-sieve 
in the other, sifting out the lumps of coal to be 
found scattered among the dust. G. C. 


BABY BROOK. 





“* Tinkle-te-tinkle,”’ it said, close to the path beside me, 
A low little laughing voice, and it drew my eyes to look ; 
“* Pattering drops of feet, now shall your rovings guide me, 
Find me the pleasant places, you little love of a brook !’’ 


**Tinkle-te-tinkle,”’ it said, ‘‘ this way into the meadow, 
Over the road, and down the bank, and under the bars, 
And now we loiter a minute, here in the great oak’s shadow, 
And look at the field so noble, full of the daisy stars.”’ 


“*Tinkle-te-tinkle,” it called, and I turned wondering whither— 
Then how the roguish spirit laughed in its sleeve of green! 

“* Follow me, follow, follow’’—curving hither and thither, ° 
Hide and seek with a bright eye glancing behind a screen. 


Oh, the tiniest brook that ever threaded the grasses, 
Flirting a kiss to the clover, flouting the sober grain ; 
That ever cried to itself, lost in the dark wood-passes, 
And laughed like a child escaping into the light again ! 
“*Tinkle-te-tinkle,”’ it sang, under the green, green banner ; 
‘*Summer is queen, and all the world to her court comes up ; 
Beautiful, gracious summer is lady of all the manor, 
And I am her little page that carries a silver cup. 
“*Tinkle-te-tinkle’’—it paused, and a dainty basin filling, 
Cried to its fellow-gypsy, ‘*O bobolink ! bobolink ! 
To June, the world’s delight’"—and a wonderful stream 
of trilling 
Echoed the singing water—‘‘O sweetheart, come and drink !”’ 
Come and drink music, truly! I know he has been already, 
For all his song is the brooklet’s carried up on the wing ; 
** Tinkle-te-tinkle,’’? went on the sweet little voice and steady. 
Only a little longer, and / should have learned to sing ! 
(Harper's Magazine. 


The Railroad Gazette is one of the many valua- 
ble journals whose office of publication has been 
transferred from Chicago to New York, on account 
of the great fire. It is exclusively devoted to rail- 
road interests, and presents an interesting combi- 
nation every week of business and science. Of- 
fice, 72 Broadway. 


TULIPS, HYACINTHS AND CROCUSES. 





FLOWER COLLOQUY, NO. 5. 
“Come with me for a walk on the lawn,” said 
my friend, one beautiful October day. 


Strolling along, we encountered on the walk a 
big pile of dirt. Near by were X. and J. busily at 
work putting tulip bulbs into a bed of sand, marked 
off as regularly as a chess-board. 

“There,” said X., “ our tulips ought to give sat- 
isfaction next spring, if painstaking can insure 
success.” 

“T have noticed,” I ventured to remark, “ that 
our tulips have not looked quite as well for two or 
three years as they should. What has been the 
reason ?” 

“ Lack of experience and wisdom, probably. We 
are now pursuing a more scientific method, you see.” 

“ Explain it, if you please.” 

“Certainly. In the first place, we cover the bed 
with well decayed manure ; then thoroughly mix it 
with the soil to the depth of a foot by vigorous 
forking ; then, as you perceive, take off about four 
inches of the surface soil thus mixed with manure ; 
then rake the bed until‘it is level and smooth ; then 
cover it with a thin layer of sand—perhaps half an 
inch deep; then mark off the bed into six inch 
squares ; then press a bulb into the sand at each 
crossing of the marks ; then return to the bed the 
soil previously taken from it ; and the work is com- 
pleted. Some mix sand with the soil instead of 





planting the bulbs in a layer of sand,as we have 
done.” 

“ Do you take the same pains with other bulbs?” 

“* Yes—the crocus and hyacinth; the only dif- 
ference being that the former are covered from two 
to three inches, and placed not more than two inches 
apart ; while hyacinths are covered the’same depth 
as tulips, but are planted eight inches apart instead 
of six.” 

“ What kind of soil is best for bulbous plants ?” 

“T only know that they do well ina rich loam, 
and poorly in hard, clayey soil.” _ 

“ Do they need any special protection in winter ?” 

“It is best to cover the beds with leaves, straw- 
or some other light substance.” 

“‘Do you let the bulbs remain several years un- 
disturbed ?” 

“ There is a difference of opinion among florists 
on that point. Some recommend taking up hya- 
cinth and tulip bulbs every year. They say: when 
the foliage begins to turn yellow, take up the bulbs 
carefully, cut off the flower-stems (but not the 
foliage ), lay them down in rows, covering the roots 
with a few inches of soil, so that they may ripen 
sufficiently. This will take about a fortnight, after 
which they must be taken up, and when thoroughly 
dried, placed in bags, or dry sand, and kept in a 
dry place till planting-time in autumn. Some years 
we have let them remain undisturbed, and planted 
pansies, phlox, or similar bedding plants, that do 
not have much root. This method has proved sat- 
isfactory, and the crocus thrives especially well 
when thus treated. By the way, a fine effect is 
produced by scattering crocus bulbs on the lawn 
in autumn and planting them under the turf where 
they fall. If you watch, perhaps in March you 
may see some of their bright blossoms peeping 
through the grass.” 

“ Tl] remember that, for I am anticipating much 
enjoyment from the crocus blossoms, and almost 
wish the winter over ; but good day.” 

“ Good day.” P. 


AROUND THE WORLD. 





TRAVELS AND OBSERVATIONS OF 
WM. H. SEWARD. 

{In some respects one of the most remarkable journeys on record 
is that just completed by the veteran statesman, Wm. H. Seward. 
At an age when most men betake themselves to the bed and easy 
chair, he commences a series of journeys extending over seventy- 
two thousand miles. Retiring from the active duties of the State 
Department at Washington, at the close of President Johnson’s ad- 
ministration, he found, after a brief trial, he says, that rest for him 
was rust ; and that activity in some form was indispensable to his 
health. ‘‘Travel was the simplest and easiest ; and where should I 
travel but where I had not traveled before?’ And so, after making 
an extended tour in our own country, he started on a journey around 
the world. Everywhere he was received with respect and hospital- 
ity. Kings, Emperors and Mikados, vied todo him honor. We 
see it stated that he has returned in excellent health, with the excep- 
tion of his partially paralyzed arms, while his intellect is as clear as 
ever. Acorrespondent of the Mew York Sun accompanied Mr. 
Seward from New York to his home at Auburn, and furnishes to 
that paper an interesting sketch of his conversation with the septua- 
genarian traveler. We copy below the part relating to his ex- 
periences and observations in Japan, and may continue our extracts 
in a future No.] 

PROGRESS IN JAPAN. 


Reporter—We have already learned that you 
found the Japanese progressive. What are the 
evidences of their progress ? 


Mr. Seward—The Emperor and his Ministers 
talk progress, and unreservedly employ Europeans 
and Americans to educate the people in Western 
idgs. They have introduced European and 
American carriages on the roads, and steamers on 
the rivers. They even have a regular Post Office, 
and a daily stage line between Yokohama and Yedo. 
Telegraph wires extend throughout the island. A’ 
railroad was already in construction, and I think it 
is now completed. They have also established a 
mint, with machinery equal to that of the mint at 
Philadelphia. Seckies all this, the Japanese cos- 


tume is giving way among the natives very per- 
ceptibly to the customary dress of the West. 


Reporter—Nevertheless, are not these improve- 
ments conducted mainly by European enterprise ? 
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Mr. Seward—No, by no means. They borrow 
less from Europe in proportion to what they 
achieve than we do here: and all the works I have 
mentioned, while they employ European skill and 
attention, are still nevertheless conducted mainly 
by the Japanese themselves. 


HIS RECEPTION BY THE EMPEROR, 


Reporter—Have. you any objection to state how 
you were personally received by the Emperor and 
igh officials of Japan ? 

Mr. Seward—No. The Japanese Cabinet, on 
learning of my arrival in Yokohama, invited me to 
a public dinner which they proposed to give ina 

eat public garden maintained by the Government 
or the entertainment of foreigners. I learned thac 

the hour appointed for the dinner was 1 o’clock. 
The Prime Minister was to preside. I don’t now 
remember whether the guests were to be seven 
hundred or twelve hnndred. The entertainment 
was to continue during the afternoon. I shrank 
from hospitalities so incompatible with my health 
and habits, and in declining them proposed to pay 
my personal respects, at a convenient time, to the 
Cabinet ministers who had invited me. They 
asked me to fix a time when I would visit them in 
that less ostentatious way. I named 8 o’clock in 
the morning, and visited them in the Department 
of Foreign Affairs, taking with me the gentlemen 
and ladies then constituting our party. We were 
received kindly and courteously, with an entertain- 
ment which lasted two hours. 


THE MIKADO. 


This was followed by an invitation from the 
Mikado to an audience which I was requested to 
take notice would be a private one. The audi- 
ence was held in a summer-house of the Emperor, 
in the interior of the great triple fortification 
of Yedo, in which he resides. I was received 
with military honors at the gate in the carriage 
which he sent for me. I alighted from the 
carriage at the second gate, where I was received 
with like honors, and met by one of the ministers, 
who in turn conducted me to another point where 
a minister of higher rank received me, and so on 
until the Prime Minister met me and conducted me 
to the Imperial presence. The Emperor was sit- 
ting at one end of the summer-house while I was 
admitted at the other end. A partition with a 
screen which divides the two apartments was 
drawn completely up, as I was informed for the 
first time, showing the full person and countenance 
of the Emperor to any person honored with his 
audience. 

He was attended by his entire court, and the cos- 
tumes of all were magnificent and dazzling. At 
first he saluted the United States Minister, who at- 
tended me, kindly. The Minister then announced 
me, simply saying : 

“T have the honor to present to your Majesty, 
William H. Seward, a citizen of the United States, 
whose name is a sufficient introduction, without any 
particular mention of thé character and career for 
which he is respected by his countrymen.” 

The Mikado then addressed to me some compli- 
' mentary expressions of surprise at the long journey 
I had made, with kind inquiries for my health and 
the indulgence of a hope that I was enjoying my 
visit in Japan. I then thanked the Emperor for 
his kindness, saying that the events and improve- 
ments of the age had brought the two coasts of 
the Pacific Ocean to be neighbors, and. that in 
studying the future progress of the United States, 
it was impossible for me to omit to visit a country 
with whom they already are in practical alliance, 
which every year must become more intimate. He 
replied : 

“You have had great experience in political af- 
fairs. I pray you to converse with my Prime Min- 
ister, and to explain to him fully and without re- 
serve your views upon everything which can tend 
to promote the welfare of Japan and to cement the 
relations of friendship already existing between my 
country and your own.” 


I thanked him for this proof of his consideration, 


and told-him that I would with the greatest pleasure _ 


converse with his Prime Minister, not doubting that 
I should learn from him much more that would be 
important to me than I should be able on my part 
to communicate of interest to Japan. After some 
other words of compliment I bowed to His Majesty 
as I would bow to you or any other gentleman of 
whom I was taking leave, and withdrew, leaving 
His Majesty to mount his horse and pursue his 
morning exercise. 


A LUNCH WITH THE CABINET. 


The Prime Minister and all the Cabinet attended 
me to another summer-house, officially assigned to 





them when visiting the palace grounds, and there 
they spread before me a Japanese entertainment 
which lasted two hours. We discussed the polic 
and politics of Japan, they all the time asking ad- 
vice how to introduce Western ideas and inven- 
tions. I must impair the effect of this narrative by 
saying that all the speaking in the Imperial presence 
had been previously prepared. I delivered myself 
orally, and was immediately translated into Japan- 
ese writing by a swift interpreter. His Majesty, 
when his turn came to speak, communicated to the 
Prime Minister his desire for the manuscript. The 
Prime Minister submitted it to him in large Japan- 
ese text. He touched the paper with his sceptre 
when it was read in Japanese, and immediately 
communicated to me orally by the interpreter. 


HOW MUCH THEY KNOW, AND WHO GOVERNS. 

Reporter—What is the personal appearance of 
the Mikado, and what the intellectual status of 
himself and his Ministers ? 


Mr. Seward—Well, the Mikado is perhaps 
twenty-three years old, of medium stature. He 
seemed neither lacking in intelligence nor especial- 
ly remarkable. From all I heard, I believe he is 
not wanting in prudence, while he commits no errors 
of vanity or presumption. The Ministers, in the 
conversation I had with them, displayed the most 
perfect knowledge of the affairs of the Government, 
from which I inferred that the Government was 
conducted by them for the most part, and was not 
a personal one; and I think that in talents, infor- 
mation, and capacity, they are not unequal to their 
great responsibilities. They told me much about 
Japan that I could not learn from any other source, 
and they usually understood all my replies to their 
inquiries concerning the mode of conducting gov- 
ernmental affairs in the United States. 


NEWSPAPERS AND REPORTERS IN JAPAN. 

Reporter—Is there anything like a journalistic 
press in Japan? 

Mr. Seward—I was not interviewed by any Japan- 
ese reporter, and J infer, therefore, that there is no 
Japanese press. I never knew of any. But every- 
body in Japan reads and writes, and bookstores are 
as numerous in Yedo as in Boston. They havea 
literature and a history of their own; but unfortu- 
nately it was alla sealed book to me. I believe 
that all the Japanese people are politicians, although 
they have not the advantages of a political press. 


THE JAPANESE GOVERNMENT. 


Reporter—What do you think of the constitution 
and the government of Japan? Please describe 
them. 

Mr. Seward—I think that, taking into considera- 
tion the great number and immense wealth of the 
landed aristocracy of Japan, they exercise as much 
control as the barons of England did when they ex- 
torted Magna Charta from King John. With all 
its material and moral progress, I think Japan is 
likely to remain an oligarchy with an Imperial head 
for a very long time to come. If it were at all rea- 
sonable to compare things semi-civilized with those 
in a highly civilized state, I should say that the Japa- 
nese Government is stronger than the British Gov- 
ernment ; because it has an aristocracy as rich and 
powerful as that of England, while the Mikado still 
enjoys unbroken the religious supremacy and vene- 
ration ascribed largely by all Oriental nations to 
the Emperor as supreme pontiff or religious head 
of the State. 

Reporter—But, Mr. Seward, what security is 
there for progress in a State which is governed by 
so powerful a nobility ? 

Mr. Seward—You have the evidence of it, my 
dear sir, all around youat home. Hardly an Ameri- 
can or British vessel leaves Japan without bring- 
ing over to Europe and the United States pupils, 
the sons of the Daimios or nobles, for education in 
Western colleges, universities, and schools of art 
and science. I have met them everywhere, and I 
see that the Japanese Government has called away 
our old friend E. Peshine Smith to be the law offi- 
cer of the Japanese Empire. Japan already has a 
Parliament, such as it is. Nations that once get 
Parliaments or Congresses are not likely to go 
back on themselves. 


HOW GOV. SEWARD GOT HIS FUNDS. 

Reporter—What are the facilities for funds or ex- 
change in these Eastern countries? Have they 
correspondence with European and American bank- 
ers? 

Mr. Seward—I hardly know. I think I am the 
most presumptuous man in the world. William H. 
Seward, Jr., & Co., of Auburn, furnished me when 
I left home with blank checks on themselves pay- 
able at their banking house here, either in gold or 





currency, as I should find it necessary todraw. In 
the East I had little or no occasion for money, such 
was the hospitality I received there; but when I 
wanted money I boldly filled up the checks on Wil- 
liam H. Seward, Jr., & Co., without providing for 
endorsement or acceptance, and when I came home 
I handed over to them a balance of funds which re- 
mained in my hands after using drafts on them 
alone for the expenses of a journey around the 
world. 

Reporter—Pray tell me if solely in this way you 
raised your funds while abroad ? 

Mr. Seward—By these drafts on William H. 
Seward Jr., & Co., at Auburn alone. You may 
judge that I was not unnecessarily profuse in the 
distribution of these autographs. 

THE WOMEN OF JAPAN. 

Reporter—What is the condition of the women 
of Japan? 

Mr. Seward—Utterly low and hopeless, with the 
exception that, while in common with all the women 
of the East they are absolutely slaves, they are not 
jealously excluded from the streets and _ public pla- 
ces. The women of the peasantry and laboring 
classes of Japan seem to have a degree of liberty 
in this respect unknown throughout the East. I 
thought that those of the sex with whom we came 
in contact, had a dim idea of the better and happie1 
condition of women in Western society. They 
were full of demonstrations of respect and sympa- 
thy for the ladies who traveled with me. 


FACTS AND TOPICS. 


The Protestant Episcopal Convention at Balti- 
more has decided that the word “regenerate,” as 
used by them in the ministration of baptism of 
children, does not mean to imply a moral change. 
What does it then imply ? 





Imitation diamonds are said to be made in Paris 
of a kind of glass, called s/rass, and so closely re- 
sembling the genuine as to deceive any one but a 
practical lapidary. This glass has the property of 
refracting light very much like the diamond, but 
after a few years it loses its lustre, and becomes 
worthless. Many who visit Paris pay large sums 
for these false stones, supposing them to be 
genuine. 





The death, at the age of seventy-nine, of Sir 
Roderick Murchison, the President of the British 


Geological and Geographical Society, is reported - 


to have taken place at London, October 23. Sir 
Roderick was a native of the northern highlands 
of Scotland, and served in the army until the fall 
of Napoleon. His subsequent life was mainly 
devoted to scientific studies : for the last forty-five 
years he was an unwearied student of the science 
of geology, and a contributor to its literature. He 
was the constant friend of Dr. Livingstone, the 
African explorer, and is said to have believed in 
the existence of the great lake-basins of the Nile 
before they were discovered. 





In her last “ Notes of Travel” to the Mew York 
Times, Grace Greenwood (who cannot be suspected 
of any partiality for polygamic principles or prac- 
tices) expresses herself as quite delighted with the 
general appearance of Salt Lake City. “Let us 
confess” she says, “that.this strange people under 
their remarkable leader have done a great work in 
rescuing this region from the desolation and ster- 
ility of uncounted ages—in causing beauty and 
plenty to smile under the shadow of the dark 
mountains, and along the shore of the sluggish 
salt sea.” 

“ Inthe old Tabernacle we attended a mass-meet- 
ing, called by the Mayor, to raise money for the 
relief of the Chicago sufferers. Here we saw 
Brigham Young, and I must confess to a great 
surprise. I had heard many descriptions of his 
personal appearance, but I could not recognize the 
picture so often and elaborately painted. I did 
not see a common, gross-looking person, with rude 
manners, and a sinister, sensual countenance, but 
a well-dressed, dignified old gentleman, with a 
pale, mild face, a clear, gray eye, a pleasant smile, 
a courteous address, and withal a patriarchal, pa- 
ternal air, which, of course, he comes rightly by. 
In short, I could see in his face or manner none of 
the profligate propensities, and the dark crimes 
charged against this mysterious, masterly, many- 
sided and many-wived man. The “Saints” 
seemed to give gladly and promptly according to 
their means. President Young gave in his thou- 
sand, and the Elders their five hundred each, as 
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quietly as the poor brethren and sisters their mod- 
est tribute of fractional currency. it is thought 
that Utah will raise at least $20,000. 

“There is to me, I must acknowledge, in this 
prompt and liberal action of the Mormon people, 


something strange and touching. It is Hagar . 


ministering unto Sarah; it is Ishmael giving a 
brotherly lift to Isaac.” 


THE NEWS. 





A young lady of Nashua, N. H., has made appli- 
cation for admission to the law school of Harvard 
College, and has been refused. 


The President has appointed Thursday, Novem- 
ber 30th, as a day of national thanksgiving. 


It is said that the Wilcox and Gibbs Sewing- 
Machine Company have sent fifty sewing-machines 
to Chicago, to be distributed among the sewing- 
girls whose machines were burned. 


The tin mine of Utah is now pronounced a hum- 
bug. Samples of the ore, on being subjected to 
chemical and crucible tests, are reported to give no 
trace of tin. 


The time of holding the annual thanksgiving in 
New York has been changed from the 23d to the 
30th of November, to correspond with the Presi- 
dent’s appointment. 


The Internal Revenue Office Report shows that 
2,199,733 gallons of brandy, by distillation from 
fruit, has -been made in the United States during 
the last fiscal year. . 


A commission, appointed by order of the last 
New York Legislature, has reported in favor of 
adopting the Remington breech-loading rifle, as 
the arm for the National Guard of the State. 


A paper was lately read before the Franklin In- 
stitute of Philadelphia, giving an account of some 
recent inventions, among which was one for grind- 
ing plaster of Paris with lime and sand, by which 
mortar was produced, claimed to be better than 
Portland cement. 


The non-arrival of the Russian fleet in American 
waters, with the Prince Alexis, is a cause of some 
anxiety to those interested. The fleet has been 
considered due, and watched for, for more than a 
week ; vessels that have lately crossed the Atlantic 
report a continuously stormy passage. 


A number of meetings have been held in New 
York city for the purpose of perfecting the estab- 
lishment of an Italian Bureau of Immigration. 
The object of the Bureau is to give immigrants 
honest counsel, to assist them in obtaining em- 
ployment, or in the choice of location, to secure 
coéperation among them as far as practicable, and 
to render pecuniary aid when necessary. It is pro- 
posed to have a central office in New York city, 
with branch offices in the principal cities of the 
United States, and in some of the large seaports 
of Italy. 


In Utah, Mr. Hawkins, who was convicted of 
adultery on the complaint of his first wife, has 
been sentenced to a fine of five hundred dollars, 
and three years’ imprisonment at hard labor. The 
case is to be carried, on appeal, into the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Indictments for murder also have been found by 
the grand jury against several of the leading Mor- 
mons, and some have been arrested. Mr. Wells, the 
Mayor of Salt Lake City; has been released from 
arrest on bail, that he might attend to his official 
duties. Two others, Messrs. Stout and Kimball, 
motioned to be released also, but their case is yet 
under consideration by the court. Orson Hyde 
fled from the city, and was pursued to the southern 
borders of the territory. Brigham Young is also 
absent from the city, and reported to be several 
hundred miles south. Joseph Young, son of 
Brigham, was at first reported to have fled, but 
has since returned. 

The ninth wife of Wm. Clayton, the Territorial 
Auditor, has sued him in the U. S Court fora 
divorce and alimony ; but the defense demur to the 
jurisdiction of the court, claiming that matters of 
this kind belong solely to the Probate Court, which 
in Utah is under Mormon influence. This case is 
not yet decided, but the question arises how a 
U.S. Court can divorce a xinth wife, or grant her 
alimony, when the laws do not allow plural mar- 
riage. 





A new gold field has been discovered in the 
region around the Lake Shabondawan, about forty 
miles west of the Canadian Fort William on Lake 
Superior, and but a short distance from Silver Islet 
on that lake. It is at least ina locality known to 
be rich in minerals, which fict tends to confirm the 
reports that its mines are among the richest in the 
world. 


New discoveries of silver have been made in 
Bolivia, where; as much as four thousand pounds 
per day are produced. 


A Congress of the workingmen of Berlin has 
been called to meet in that city, November 14th, to 
organize a general strike for an increase of wages, 
and a reduction of time to nine hours for a day’s 
labor. 


The commercial treaty existing between France 
and Great Britian is to be materially modified and 
continued in force, and the notice of abrogation, 
which France gave some time since, has been with- 
drawn. 


The Russian Prince Gortschakoff has been 
paying a visit to Berlin, and had an interview with 
the Emperor William, and also with Prince Bis- 
marck. Such an event cannot be supposed to indi- 
cate hostile sentiments, but the reverse. 


About twenty manufactories in Chemnitz, Sax- 
ony, have stopped work in consequence of a strike 
among their workmen, who demand a reduction of 
the time of labor to ten hours per day, and an in- 
crease of pay for work done over time. The 
strikes in Brussels are spreading among all classes 
of workmen. 


More than one thousand persons, in the employ 
of the railroads in and around Cologne, Germany, 
have joined in a strike for higher wages, and quit 
work. A strike has also taken place at Lincoln, 
England, attended by a riot in which the strikers 
damaged the houses of the master workmen, and 
drove off the police who interfered to suppress the 
riot. The attempt to arrange by arbitration the 
difficulty between workmen and employers at New- 
castle has at last succeeded. 


Russia, it appears, has again been pushing her 
Asiatic frontier in the direction of British India, by 
the annexation of the province of Soongaria, on the 
northwestern borders of China, and until lately 
belonging to that empire. In 1864 the Mongol 
inhabitants of the country successfully revolted 
against the government of China, and chose their 
ownrulers ; but this summer, in consequence of their 
interference with the Russian trade with China, 
they have been subdued by Russia and annexed to 
that empire. 


A grand project of a continuous line of railroad 
from London to Bombay, in India, is under consid- 
eration in England, by which it is hoped to reduce 
the time of transit from twenty days, the time now 
required, to five. The route proposed is by a tun- 
nel under the channel to a point near Calais in 
France; thence through France and Germany to 
Trieste at the head of the Adriatic Sea; thence 
through Austria and Turkey, crossing the Bospho- 
rus at Constantinople; thence through Turkey in 
Asia by way of the valley of the Euphrates and 
the eastern shore of the Persian Gulf and Beloo- 
chistan to Kurachee’ at the mouth of the River 
Indus ; thence down the coast of the Arabian Sea 
to Bombay. The whole distance would be about 
five thousand miles, requiring a speed of over forty 
miles per hour to bring the time down to five days. 


The continued illness of Queen Victoria, and her 
practical retirement from the duties of her station, 
appear to be the cause of considerable agitation in 
England. The proposition to substitute a repub- 
lic tor the monarchy is freely discussed, and Mr. 
Bradlaugh, a republican inaiee, is called by some 
the coming Cromwell. What trait he has like 
Cromwell we do not learn. To check this move- 
ment toward republicanism, an effort is making to 
produce a union between the peers and lower class 
of workingmen, the object apparently being on the 
part of the peers, to regain the power which the 
middle class in the house of Commons have taken 
from them, and on the part of the workingmen to 
obtain some redress of their grievances through the 
exercise of political power, and a chance to obtain 
possession of some of the land which they till. 
It is thought by many, that some such social revo- 
lution, that will materially benefit the lowest class, 
raising them to a state of comfort and progression, 
is the only thing that can save England froma 
political revolution that may terminate in a French 
republic of the communistic order. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


To S. H., Alba, Mo.—We have many calls for the ‘‘ Berean ;”’ 
and we should consider it a great favor if you would return to us by 
mail the copy loaned to you. 

To E. V., Lawrenceburg, Ind.—We regret to inform you that 
we are unable to find the printed document you mention. 





ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 

Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





- MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD ComMuNITY, 

Wallingford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Fatth; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 


phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trappers Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and Illustrations. 215 pp. 8vo 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 

Ma’e Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. : 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) by mail at $1.75. 


Dixon and His Copyists ; a Criticism of the Ac- 
counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,’’ ‘“‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 


Messrs. TRuBNER & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 
London, have the History of American Socialisms and the Trap- 
per’s Guide for sale. They will receive subscriptions for our other 
publications. 


NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PICTURES 


Of the Oneida Community Buildings and Grounds, made by a first- 
class artist and finely mounted, can be had on application at the 
office of the CircULAR: 

LARGE VIEWS. 


Bird’s-Eye View, looking West, of C ity Buildings and 
Grounds, 12 by 14 inches, neatly ted on fine led board 16 
by 20. Price $1.75. ; 

Quadrangle and Group, 12 by 14, mounted like the above. Price 








1.75- 
South and East Fronts of the Community Dwelling, giving a good 


view of the New Wing, occupied by the Children—8 by 10; mounted 
on tinted board 10 by 12, with ornamental border. Price $1 oo. 


STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS. 


No. 2, East and North Lawns. No. 3, East Lawn and Portico. 
No. 4, East Front. No.5, North Front and Lawn. No. 6, Bird’s- 
Eye View of Buildings, looking West. No. 7, Lawn and Summer- 
House. No. 15, South and East*Fronts. 

Price of stereoscopic views 40 cts. for single picture, three for 
$1.00, six for $1.75, or $3 50 per doz. 

Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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